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Mess this evening. Often at Quetta I used to stay
away from Mess like this, and write letters, or even
poetry. Or read Kipling. I had despised Kipling at
Balliol, of course. It was impossible, I found, to
despise him at Quetta. I had already re-read almost
the whole of his prose works, though I still retained
enough of my Balliol manner to be able to continue
to despise his verse. Spiritually I could see, the whole
Officers' Mess was steadily and inevitably becoming
Kiplingesque. We had arrived at Quetta railway
station, on the first day of the Oxford Hilary Term
of 1915, a shambling crowd of civilians in uniform.
About a third of the battalion had never marched
before and had not the most elementary notion of
how to handle a rifle. Their military training had
been largely confined to being seasick in the hold of
the Caledonia and train-sick on the railway journey
from Karachi. A considerable proportion of the
battalion consisted of boys of seventeen who had
been fired with enthusiasm by our recruiting
marches. We detrained confusedly. To our con-
sternation, outside Quetta Station waited innumer-
able regimental bands. They struck up a martial,
a highly professional, march. Beyond the bands the
inquisitive, coffee-coloured faces of six-foot Pathans
were ranked along the glaring white road. The
wives of the colonels and majors of the regular
garrison peered curiously over garden fences. The
march to barracks, if indeed it can be called a march,
was not impressive. They called us the babes in
arms. But by the end of March we had said good-
bye to all that. The regulars had taken us in hand:
we could, and now often did, drill like regulars